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Business  Education  in  Pennsylvania  is  well  es- 
tablished, although  in  many  instances  the  full  development  of 
a desirable  program  has  been  limited  by  the  type  and  location 
of  classrooms  and  the  lack  of  available  equipment  necessary  for 
instruction.  Instead  of  haphazard  planning  of  layout  and  equip- 
ment for  the  business  education  department,  administrators  and 
teachers  should  cooperate  in  their  planning  and  should  secure 
the  assistance  of  school  architects  and  business  education  leaders. 

This  bulletin  is  a revision  of  Chapter  V,  Bulletin  21  \— Busi- 
ness Education  Manual,  and  was  prepared  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  stimulate  the  imagination  and  observation  of  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  to  the  end  that  better  housing  for  Business 
Education  will  be  planned  in  new  school  buildings  and  more 
adequate  equipment  ^\dll  be  secured  in  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing school  buildings. 


FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA'S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Bl'siness  Education  Has  Been  a \'aeuable  Course  of 
Study  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  a long  time.  In  its  early 
stages  business  education  was  for  the  most  part  vocational;  however, 
it  now  includes  subjects  which  contribute  to  both  general  and  vocational 
education.  General  business  education  provides  students  with  experi- 
ences that  will  meet  their  needs  in  business  citizenship  and  consumer 
education.  Vocational  business  education  is  specialized  instruction  tor 
those  pupils  who  wish  to  become  wage  earners  in  offices  or  stores. 

There  are  many  factors  such  as  student  enrollment  and  demand  for 
vocationally  trained  business  students  which  must  be  considered  in 
planning  a new  department  or  in  modernizing  an  old  department. 
The  planning  of  a business  education  department  and  the  purchase 
of  equipment  should  be  the  combined  responsibility  of  the  school  ad- 
ministration and  the  business  education  staff. 

Equipment 

Modernization  of  the  business  department  and  the  acquisition  of 
modern  equipment  recjuires  that  school  administrators  and  boards 
of  education  take  a long-range  (15  to  20  years)  point  of  view.  For  the 
most  part,  equipment  for  a business  department  is  inexpensive  when 
per  pupil  cost  is  considered.  Once  the  business  education  department's 
main  objective  or  plan  is  determined,  et[uipment  can  be  added  in  a 
systematic  manner. 

The  matter  of  replacing  business  education  et[uipment,  especially 
office  machines  and  typewriters,  is  of  utmost  importance  to  a school. 
A systematic  replacement  plan  should  be  adopted  to  avoid  large  expend- 
itures in  any  one  year  because  of  equipment  that  has  become  obsolete. 
A definite  amount  should  be  budgeted  each  year  tor  new  ecpupment. 
Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  economical  to  replace  office  machines 
every  8 to  10  years,  manual  typewriters  every  3 to  5 years,  and  electric 
typewriters  every  6 years.  The  number  of  periods  per  dav  that  e([uipment 
is  utilized  is  also  a factor  which  will  help  determine  how  olten  it  should 
be  replaced. 


A card  file  should  be  maintained  for  all  office  machines  and  typewriters. 
This  can  be  done  on  a 4"  by  6"  inventory  card  similar  to  one  found  in 
The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook.'^  A card  of  this  type  gives 
the  following  information: 

Business  Machine  Record  Card 


Kind  Source  . . 

Make  Condition 

Style  Cost  . . . 

Serial  No Room 

Date  Acquired  Location 


On  the  other  side  of  this  card  can  be  recorded  any  repair  service  which 
is  needed  on  the  particular  machine.  This  section  should  have  two 
columns— the  first  for  the  date  and  the  second  for  the  type  of  repair 
service  rec^uired.  It  is  important  that  a record  be  kept  of  the  repairs 
which  were  needed  because  this  may  be  a determining  factor  in  the 
replacement  of  a particular  machine. 

All  business  education  rooms  need  certain  general  equipment  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
classroom.  Pupil  chairs  and  desks  should  be  solidly  constructed  and 
provide  for  proper  posture  and  comfort.  A standard-sized  double-pedestal 
teacher’s  desk  is  preferred  because  of  the  additional  drawer  space.  The 
teacher’s  chair,  adjustable  for  height,  should  be  selected  to  match  the 
finish  of  the  desk.  Then,  too,  there  should  be  available  for  use  by  the 
business  department  the  following  audio-visual  materials:  one  portable 
projection  table,  one  screen,  one  motion  picture  projector  (16  mm 
sound) , one  strip  film  projector,  one  slide  projector,  and  a recorder 
for  typing  and  dictation  records. 

Since  schools  are  utilizing  more  electrical  machines  in  both  the  office 
practice  and  the  typewriting  classrooms  it  is  advisable,  especially  in  new 
buildings,  to  include  a central  switch  in  wiring  plans.  This  is  a pre- 
cautionary measure  designed  to  prevent  damage  to  machines  which 
might  be  left  running  by  students.  This  central  switch  could  be  used 
each  evening  to  turn  off  power  to  all  machines  in  the  room. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  for  schools  to  establish  a maintenance  plan 
as  office  machines  and  typewriters  frequently  need  repairs  because  so 
many  students  without  experience  operate  the  machines.  Whether  a 
school  should  have  a maintenance  plan  depends  upon  the  geographical 
location  of  the  school,  and  the  type  of  service  available.  All  office  ma- 

1 William  M.  Polishook,  “Selection  and  Maintenance  of  Equipment,”  The  American 
Business  Education  Yearbook,  Vol.  9 (New  York;  New  York  University  Bookstore, 
1952),  p.  242. 
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chines  and  typewriters  should  be  adjusted  at  least  once  every  school 
year  and  oiled  and  cleaned  regularly.  Some  distributors  of  office  machines 
and  typewriters  do  not  charge  for  service  calls  during  the  school  term, 
if  the  machines  have  been  cleaned,  oiled,  and  adjusted  by  them  during 
the  summer. 

Layout 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  encountered,  and  numerous  decisions 
to  be  made  in  planning  a suite  of  business  education  rooms.  Since  school 
buildings  are  utilized  for  a long  period  of  time,  business  education 
rooms  should  be  carefully  planned.  There  are  numerous  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  a business  education  department.  For  instance, 
the  total  number  of  students  wdro  will  enroll  in  the  business  education 
course  and  the  maximum  number  to  be  accommodated  in  each  classroom 
should  be  predetermined  as  closely  as  possible.  Then,  too,  the  limitation 
of  finances  is  another  important  factor. 

On  pages  6 and  7 may  be  found  a suggested  layout  for  business 
education  rooms.  As  will  subsequently  be  brought  out  in  this  bulletin, 
a one-teacher  department  will  include  a combination  room.  The  two-, 
three-,  four-,  five-,  and  six-room  departments  are  for  the  most  part  self- 
explanatory.  The  illustrative  plans  on  pages  9,  12,  13,  16,  18,  and  22 
offer  suggestions  relative  to  how  some  of  these  rooms  can  be  arranged. 

Size  of  Units 

A business  education  room  may  be  one  of  three  sizes.  1-unit  room 
is  22  feet  by  30  feet  or  660  square  feet,  a 1 14 -unit  room  is  22  feet  by  37i/9 
feet  or  825  square  feet,  and  a li/9-unit  room  is  22  feet  by  45  feet  or 
990  square  feet.  The  square-foot  area  has  been  presented  to  allow  devia- 
tion from  the  standard  22-foot  width. 


Number  and  Size  of  Rooms 

An  important  question  to  be  decided  upon  in  planning  the  busi- 
ness education  department  is  the  number  and  size  of  rooms  neces- 
sary to  operate  a flexible  program.  The  following  information  will 
serve  as  a guide  relative  to  the  business  education  rooms  which  may  be 
needed,  and  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  included  in  the  business 
education  suite.  Pages  6 and  7. 


Total  Senior  High  School 
Students  Majoring  in 
Business  Education 
Grades  10-12 
100  or  less 
100  to  200 
200  to  300 


Approximate  Number 
of  Business 
Rooms  Required 

1 or  2 
3 or  4 
5 or  6 


Number  of  Square  Feet  for 
Business  Education  Suite 
(Maximum  Standard} 


Over  300,  add  one  additional  room  for  every  65  pupils 


990  or  1,650 
2,640  or  3,300 
4,125  or  5,1 15 
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la  explaining  the  above  niaterial  it  might  be  pointed  out  that,  ii  one 
room  is  used  lor  business  education  subjects,  990  scpiare  leet  is  the 
maximum  space  which  will  be  allowed;  lor  two  rooms  1,650  square  feet 
is  the  maximum  space;  for  three  rooms,  2,640  square  feet  is  the  maximum 
space;  etc.  By  scientifically  planning  for  an  adequate  number  of  rooms 
to  house  the  business  education  department  the  school  administrator 
should  have  greater  flexibility  in  scheduling.  Then,  too,  the  number  of 
rooms  used  for  business  education  depends  on  the  nature  or  extent  of 
the  offerings. 

Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  business  education  department  it  is 
important  that  the  rooms  be  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  have  connecting  doors  between  the  rooms  to  make  equipment 
readily  available.  The  more  rooms  there  are  in  the  business  education 
suite  the  more  important  is  the  planning  of  this  department.  In  making 
plans  for  the  business  department  it  is  advisable  that  the  typewriting  and 
shorthand  rooms  be  adjacent  to  each  other  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of 
transcription. 

In  schools  having  three  or  more  business  education  rooms  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a separate  classroom  for  an  office  practice  room. 
Where  this  has  not  been  possible  some  of  the  schools  in  Pennsylvania 
have  made  an  ofhce  practice  room  out  of  the  conference  room  or  student 
activities  room.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  new  schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth which  have  a one-  or  two-room  business  education  department 
utilize  the  conference  room  or  the  student  activities  room  for  an  office 
practice  room. 

If  a business  department  has  five  or  more  rooms,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
an  office  for  the  head  or  director  of  the  business  department.  This  office 
might  be  a part  of  the  office  practice  room.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
desks,  chairs,  and  equipment  found  in  most  offices  there  should  be 
sufficient  filing  space  for  instructional  materials,  pupils’  records,  placement 
and  follow-up  data,  and  business  information  concerning  the  community. 
Telephone  facilities  should  be  provided  in  the  business  education  office 
so  that  necessary  contacts  can  be  made  with  the  stores  and  offices  of  the 
community  for  pupil  placement  and  the  handling  of  work-experience 
programs. 

In  deciding  if  there  should  be  one  or  more  typewriting  rooms,  con- 
sider the  number  of  rooms  in  the  business  suite.  If  there  are  five 
business  education  rooms  in  a school,  one  typewriting  room  may  be 
sufficient,  but  in  a six-room  department  two  typewriting  rooms  are 
recommended.  When  most  of  the  nonbusiness  students  elect  typewriting. 
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it  is  necessary  to  have  two  typewriting  rooms  in  a tour-  or  hve-room 
business  eciucation  suite. 

Lighting  and  Electric  Outlets 

Since  business  education  subjects  are  Irequently  taught  in  the  evening 
it  is  important  that  there  be  gooci  lighting  iacilities.  Business  educators 
generally  recommend  40  toot-candles  of  light  distributed  evenly  through- 
out rooms  where  vocational  business  subjects  are  taught.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  sufficient  lighting  because  of  so  much  cojay  and  drill  work  in 
business  education.  For  best  use  of  natural  lighting,  student  desks 
should  be  arranged  in  most  rooms  so  that  the  windows  will  be  at  the 
left  of  the  pupil.  However,  in  a typewriting  room  it  is  desirable  to  have 
the  desks  arranged  with  the  light  coming  in  over  the  right  shoulder  or 
toward  the  back  of  the  students  so  that  the  natural  light  will  lall 
directly  on  the  textbooks. 

In  the  modern  education  program  with  its  many  audio-visual  aids,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  at  least  two  electrical  outlets  per  room  along  the 
wall  at  desk  height.  The  exact  number  of  electrical  outlets  for  each 
room  shoidd  be  determined  by  the  subjects  which  will  be  taught.  For 
instance,  in  the  office  practice  room  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  elec- 
trical outlets  near  the  desks  which  contain  the  machines.  Typewriting 
rooms  should  also  be  equipped  with  electrical  outlets  because  of  the 
ever  increasing  use  of  electric  typewriters. 

Acoustics 

More  and  more  schools  are  acoustically  treating  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  rooms  where  office  practice  and  typewriting  are  taught  in  order  to 
lessen  the  noise  from  office  machines  and  typewriters.  In  making  plans 
for  new  buildings  or  in  remodeling  business  education  departments 
both  office  practice  and  typewriting  rooms  should  be  acoustically  treated. 

Room  Arrangeinents 

In  room  arrangements  the  following  should  be  considered:  (1) 

number  of  stations,  (2)  minimum  aisle  clearance  of  24  inches,  (3)  desk 
and/or  table  dimensions,  (4)  location  and  size  of  teacher’s  desk,  (5) 
placement  of  filing  cabinets,  and  (6)  space  for  storage. 

Special  rooms,  in  senior  high  schools,  should  be  planned  for  book- 
keeping, office  practice,  and  typewriting.  In  schools  located  in  larger 
cities,  rooms  should  also  be  planned  for  principles  of  selling  and  for 
distributive  education.  On  the  junior  high  school  level  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  a special  business  education  room  only  if  typewriting 
is  offered. 
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SUGGESTED  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ROOM  ARRANGEMENTS 


ONE-ROOM 


22’x45’ 


THREE-ROOM 


22‘x37K2’ 


22’x45’ 


22'x37yi' 


DEPARTMENT 


TWO-ROOM  DEPARTMENT 


COMBINATION 

ROOM 


22’x45' 


22’x30’ 


typewriting 

AND  OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


BOOKKEEPING, 
SHORTHAND, 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


DEPARTMENT 


FOUR-ROOM  DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE 

PRACTICE 


TYPEWRITING 


BOOKKEEPING 
SHORTHAND, 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


22’x30’ 


22’x45’ 


22’x37’/3’ 


22’x45’ 


SHORTHAND 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE 

PRACTICE 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 
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SUGGESTED  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ROOM  ARRANGEMENTS 

(Continued) 


FIVE-ROOM  DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL 

CLASSROOM 


2Tx2W 


22’x45’ 


22'x45' 


ITxV'h’ 


SHORTHAND 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


TYPEWRITING 


SIX-ROOM  DEPARTMENT 


OFFICE 

PRACTICE 


bookkeeping 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


BOOKKEEPING 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


GENERAL 

CLASSROOM 


22'x37’/2' 


22'x45' 


22’x45’ 


22'x37/2 


SHORTHAND 
AND  GENERAL 
CLASSROOM 


TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE 

PRACTICE 


TYPEWRITING 


THE  DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ROOMS 


As  A MEANS  o£  more  scientifically  planning  the  individual 
rooms  in  the  business  education  suite,  the  major  portion  of  this  bulletin 
is  devoted  to  plans  for  the  following  types  of  rooms:  bookkeeping,  office 
practice,  typewriting,  combination  (one-  and  two-room  departments) , 
and  other  business  rooms.  The  exact  manner  in  which  rooms  are  planned 
will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  commnnity  and  the  number  of 
students  taking  business  education  courses. 

With  regard  to  the  mobility  of  workers,  equipment  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  employment  area.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  using  this  publication. 

The  Bookkeeping  Room 

A room  which  is  being  planned  for  bookkeeping  instruction  should 
fie  1 14-111111  in  size,  825  square  feet.  However,  because  of  the  more  limited 
enrollment  in  a two-room  business  education  department  a bookkeeping 
room  is  often  one  unit  in  size,  660  square  feet.  A bookkeeping  room 
which  is  one  unit  in  size  can  accommodate  twenty-hve  students. 

When  tables  or  desks  are  being  selected,  care  should  be  taken  that 
adequate  space  is  available  for  writing  and  using  numerous  bookkeeping 
forms.  Therefore,  the  minimum  dimensions  for  the  tops  of  the  tables 
or  desks  should  be  20  inches  by  36  inches.  The  height  of  most  tables  or 
desks  for  bookkeeping  classes  should  be  29  inches,  with  some  30  inches 
high. 

It  is  necessary  in  a bookkeeping  course  for  a teacher  to  give  students 
a great  deal  of  individual  instruction.  In  the  interest  of  good  teaching 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  thirty  students  should  be  scheduled  in  any 
one  bookkeeping  class.  Accordingly,  the  suggested  layout  of  a book- 
keejjing  room  which  is  found  on  page  9 provides  for  thirty  students. 

In  addition  to  building  a closed  cupboard  for  books  and  supplies,  an 
open  cupboard  should  also  be  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  having 
adequate  facilities  for  the  students  to  keep  their  practice  sets  and 
workbooks  when  not  being  used.  A minimum  of  25  running  feet  of 
chalkboard  is  necessary  in  a bookkeeping  room,  and  it  is  advantageous 
to  have  the  boards  ruled  or  scored  with  a journal  form,  a ledger  form, 
and  a board  ruled  horizontally  for  various  other  forms.  Then,  too,  at 
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LAYOUT  OF  IV4-UNIT  BOOKKEEPING  ROOM 


A.  Single  Bookkeeping  Desks  or  Tables 

B.  Student  Straight  Back  Chairs 

C Table  for  Adding -Listing  Machines 

D.  Student  Posture  Chairs 

E.  Filing  Cabinets 


F.  Teacher's  Desk  and  Chair 

G.  Open  Cupboards  (Practice  Sets) 

H.  Cupboards  (Books  and  Supplies) 

I.  Chalkboard  and  Bulletin  Boards 
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least  one  bulletin  board  should  be  included  in  the  plans  lor  the  book- 
keejring  room.  Electrical  outlets  should  be  placed  in  the  back  and  at  the 
side  of  the  room  for  the  adding-listing  machines  and  the  visual  aids  which 
are  needed.  Below  may  be  found  suggestions  relative  to  the  type  of  fur- 
niture and  eqtiipment  recommended  for  a bookkeeping  room. 


Equipment  and  Cost  of  Equipping  a Bookkeeping  Room 


General  Equipment 

30  individual  desks  or  tables,  29  and  30  inches  in  height  (desk 

or  table  top:  20  by  36  inches)  

30  straight  back  chairs  

1 table  (to  place  the  two  adding-listing  machines)  29  inches 

high  (table  top:  20  by  60  inches)  

2 posture  chairs  (to  be  placed  at  the  table  where  the  adding- 

listing  machines  are  located)  

1 full-bank  adding-listing  machine  

1 ten-key  adding-listing  machine  

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches)  

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  tojr:  32  by  54  inches)  and  accompany- 
ing chair  

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

1 pencil  sharpener  

1 stapler  

1 wastebasket  

2 wooden  desk  trays  


Estimated  Cost 


$750 

240 

35 

40 

148 

136 

200 

100 

1,649 

2 

3 

5 

6 


T OTAL 


$1,665 


The  Office  Practice  Room 

I’rainiug  in  the  operation  of  the  most  widely  used  office  machines 
and  equipment  is  an  essential  phase  of  business  education.  Office 
machines  should  be  selected  under  an  established  plan  of  rotation.  The 
following  facts  must  be  ascertained  to  determine  the  amount  and  kind 
of  equipment  to  purchase: 

1.  Else  of  particular  makes  and  models  in  the  area,  employing  the 
graduates  as  determined  by  a survey. 

2.  Time  ret^uired  to  secure  a working  knowledge  or  marketable 
skill  on  each  machine 

3.  Job  opportunities,  and  number  of  pupils  available  for  training 

4.  Initial  cost  and  durability  (including  cost  of  upkeep) 

5.  Availability  of  satisfactory  repair  service 

Machines  used  in  the  office  practice  room  should  be  carefully  selected. 
This  selection  of  ecj[uipment  is  important  in  training  students  to  be 
intelligent  buyers  of  office  machines.  As  far  as  office  practice  ecjuip- 
ment  is  concerned,  mention  might  be  made  that  this  equipment  may 
be  secured  in  one  of  three  ways: 

1.  Purchasing  new  machines.  Possibly  the  best  method  of  procuring 
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equipment  is  to  buy  only  new  machines.  Most  schools  follow 
this  practice  in  obtaining  their  office  practice  equipment. 

2.  Piircliasing  used  machiries.  Sometimes  excellent  secondhand 
machines  can  be  purchased  at  a greatly  reduced  price.  However, 
if  used  equipment  is  purchased,  it  should  be  reconditioned  by 
the  company  selling  the  machine.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to 
purchase  equipment  which  is  reasonably  current. 

3.  Renting  machines.  If  machines  are  rented  they,  in  all  probability, 
will  cost  a great  deal  more  over  a long  period  of  time.  This 
plan,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  providing  up-to-date 
machines.  Then,  too,  when  machines  are  rented  the  teacher 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  try  out  different  types  of  ecpiijnnent. 
This  will  enable  the  instructors  to  determine  more  readily  which 
office  machines  will  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  office 
practice  course. 

Although  business  does  not  expect  the  school  to  develop  highly  skilled 
office  machine  operators  it  does  expect  the  school  to  teach  vocational 
business  students  how  to  operate  all  of  the  commonly  used  machines. 
The  physical  setup  of  an  office  practice  room  should  be  arranged  so 
groups  of  three  or  four  students  can  work  together.  The  most  widely 
used  metliod  of  instruction  is  the  “rotation  plan’’  whereby  students 
rotate  at  intervals  from  one  type  of  machine  to  another. 

Students  should  be  able  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  to  operate  office 
equipment,  including  adding-listing  machines,  calculators,  duplicators, 
and  transcribing  machines.  Whenever  possible  the  equipment  should 
be  as  modern  as  that  used  in  local  business  offices.  Manual  machines  are 
much  less  expensive.  However,  if  sufficient  funds  are  available  elec- 
trically operated  office  machines  should  be  provided.  There  are  some 
advantages  in  using  electrical  machines  for  instructional  purposes.  Re- 
search has  indicated  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  teach  students  on 
electric  than  on  manual  machines. 

If  an  office  practice  room  is  li/2-unit  in  size  (990  square  feet),  it  is 
suggested  that,  at  one  end  of  the  room,  an  office  setup  could  be  included 
in  the  plans.  This  office  might  serve  one  of  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  room  used  by  the  head  of  the  department  as  a permanent  office  or 

(2)  room  used  as  an  office  by  the  office  practice  teacher. 

On  pages  12  and  13  may  be  found  suggested  plans  relative  to  the 
physical  layout  of  an  office  practice  room.  Because  of  space  limitations 
only  16  tables  are  provided  for  formal  instruction  jDurposes  in  both  the 
1 14 -unit  room  (825  square  feet)  and  the  li/9-unit  room.  When  an  office 
practice  class  of  24  students  meets  as  a group  it  is  necessary  to  utilize 
eight  of  the  desks  or  tables  which  are  used  for  machine  work.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  during  recitation  periods  to  move  some  of  the  ma- 
chines to  another  table  or  place  them  in  a cupboard.  This  should  not 


LAYOUT  OF  IV4-UNIT  OFFICE  PRACTICE  ROOM 
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impose  a hardship  on  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupils  because  the  office 
practice  room  is  generally  used  lor  recitation  purposes  during  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  plans  for  an  office  practice  room  should  include:  one  lavatory 
|jroviding  hot  and  cold  running  water  plus  a paper  towel  dispenser,  at 
least  10  running  feet  of  chalkboard,  adequate  bulletin  board  facilities. 
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LAYOUT  OF  IV2-UNIT  OFFICE  PRACTICE  ROOM 
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built-in  cupboards  with  appropriate  shelves  tor  storage  ot  supplies  and 
supplementary  materials,  one  bookcase  or  open  shelves  for  reference 
Ijooks,  two  filing  cabinets,  and  an  ample  number  of  electrical  outlets.  In  a 
24-pupil  class,  the  furniture  and  equipment  might  include  those  items 
listed  on  j^age  14.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  machines,  with  the  exception 
of  electric  typewriters  and  transcribing  machines,  is  based  on  the  cost  of 
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Equipment  and  Cost  of  Equipping  an  Office  Practice  Room 


General  Equipment  Estimated  Cost 

16  individual  tables,  varying  in  height  from  27  to  30  inches 

(table  top:  18  by  24  inches)  $176 

16  straight  back  chairs  128 

12  individual  tables  (for  adding-listing  machines  and  calcu- 
lators) of  varying  heights,  28  to  30  inches  (table  top: 

18  by  32  inches)  180 

6 individual  desks  or  tables  (for  one  long-carriage  type- 
writer, one  standard  typewriter,  and  four  standard  elec- 
tric typewriters)  equipped  with  means  of  adjusting 
height,  or  of  varying  height  from  27  to  30  inches  (desk 

or  table  top:  20  by  36  inches)  * 150 

6 copyholders  6 

4 drop-head  single  pedestal  typewriting  desks  (for  four 
standard  typewriters  and  four  transcribing  machines) 
with  drawers  on  the  right  side  (desk  top:  32  by  42 

inches)  440 

22  posture  chairs  (to  be  placed  at  the  tables  and  desks  where 

the  machines  are  located)  440 

2 tables,  30  inches  in  height  (table  top:  30  by  50  inches)  **  . 70 

4 standard  electric  typewriters  1,180 

1 long-carriage  typewriter  198 

1 stencil  duplicator  and  cabinet  280 

1 fluid  duplicator  and  cabinet  245 

1 mimeoscope  including  stand  and  styli  150 

2 full-bank  adding-listing  machines  296 

2 ten-key  adding-listing  machines  272 

4 rotary  calculators  1,200 

4 key-driven  calculators  1,060 

4 tran.scribing  machines  1 ,360 

5 standard  typewriters  (one  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 

the  duplicating  ecptipment  and  four  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  transcribing  machines)  800 

1 bookcase  or  open  bookshelves  (10  by  36  inches)  50 

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches)  200 

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  top:  32  by  54  inches)  and  accompany- 
ing chair  100 

8,981 

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

1 paper  cutter  25 


1 paper  punch 
1 pencil  sharpener 
1 stapler  


1 wastebasket  5 

2 wooden  desk  trays  6 

43 


Total  ^>9,024 


♦ Desks  or  tables  which  are  adjustable  cost  approximately  twice  as  much  as  those  that  are  not 
adjustable. 

**  These  tables  should  not  be  placed  in  an  office  practice  room  which  is  114-unit  in  size. 
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those  which  are  manually  operated.  Also,  in  purchasing  equipment  for 
the  office  practice  room,  small  filing  boxes  should  be  procured  for 
each  student  who  enrolls  in  the  office  practice  course.  The  approximate 
cost  of  these  boxes  is  $1.10  each. 

In  utilizing  the  equipment  suggestetl  on  page  14  in  a “rotation  plan” 
it  is  recommended  that  the  class  be  divided  into  six  groups  with  four 
students  in  each  group.  The  first  group  of  students  woidd  work  on  the 
electric  typewriters,  the  second  group  on  the  duplicating  equipment, 
the  third  group  on  the  adding-listing  machines,  the  fourth  group  on  the 
rotary  calculators,  the  fifth  group  on  the  key-driven  calculators,  and  the 
sixth  group  on  the  transcribing  machines.  In  the  event  adequate  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  typewriting  class  on  electric  typewriters,  the  first 
group  could  work  on  some  other  unit  such  as  reference  materials; 
or  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  this  group  instruction  on  bookkeeping 
machines  or  printing  calculators. 

Precaution  should  be  taken,  in  planning  equipment  for  use  in  an 
office  practice  course,  not  to  purchase  office  machines  which  the  student 
can  learn  to  operate  in  a very  few  minutes  on  the  job.  By  the  same 
token  office  machines  should  not  be  procured  which  would  take  students 
a long  period  of  time  to  learn  to  operate.  For  any  given  business 
machine,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  have  a variety  of  makes,  rather  than  have 
all  machines  by  one  manufacturer. 

The  Typewriting  Room  (Layout— Pages  16  and  18) 

A typewriting  room  should  not  be  smaller  than  1 14 -unit  in  size,  and 
in  the  interest  of  good  teaching  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  32  type- 
writing stations  should  be  planned  for  one  room.  Where  there  is  but 
one  typewriting  room,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  principal  makes  of 
standard  typewriters.  Local  usage  could  be  a factor  in  deciding  the 
exact  number  of  each  machine  to  purchase.  In  schools  having  two  or 
more  typewriting  rooms  it  is  suggested  that  the  machines  for  beginning 
classes  be  the  same  make,  but  the  advanced  classes  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  use  tw'o  or  more  of  the  commonly  used  makes  in  the 
employment  area.  Typewriters  are  generally  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
the  preference  of  the  make  in  the  business  offices  of  the  area  where  the 
pupils  will  be  employed,  and  the  availability  of  satisfactory  repair  service. 
Mention  might  also  be  made  that  there  are  some  schools  which  have  in 
each  typewriting  room  an  ecpial  number  of  the  different  makes  of  type- 
writers. When  there  is  more  than  one  make  of  typewriter  in  a room 
the  students  should  rotate  at  regular  intervals  from  one  make  of 
machine  to  another. 
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LAYOUT  OF  IV4-UNIT  TYPEWRITING  ROOM 
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Single  Typewriter  Desks  D.  Filing  Cabinets 
Student  Posture  Chairs  E.  Teacher's  Desk  and  Chair 
Demonstration  Stand  F.  Cupboards  (Books  and  Supplies) 

G.  Chalkboard  and  Bulletin  Boards 


In  typewriting  instruction  it  is  considered  advisable  to  use  open  latlier 
han  blank  keyboard  typewriters.  For  instance  if  a student,  when  he 
Miters  a beginning  typewriting  class,  uses  a blank  keyboard  machine  his 
mthusiasm  to  learn  may  not  be  as  great.  Then,  too,  learning  should 
;ake  place  in  a similar  rather  than  in  a so-called  “artihcial”  situation; 
;ypewriters  with  blank  keyboards  are  not  found  in  the  business  office. 
Using  typewriters  with  blank  keyboards  will  not  prevent  students  from 
looking  at  the  keys  because  after  a period  of  time  a student  can  tell 
one  key  from  another.  Finally,  it  may  be  difficult  for  a student  who  has 
learned  on  a typewriter  with  a blank  keyboard  to  type  on  a machine 
with  an  open  keyboard. 

Current  literature^’  ^ indicates  that  there  is  a much  higher  percentage 
of  elite  size  type  used  in  offices  than  in  public  schools.  According  to 
typewriting  manufacturers  there  are  more  typewriters  of  elite  type  than 
there  are  of  pica  type  in  business  offices.  School  officials  responsible  for 
procuring  typewriters  should  consider  this  in  the  purchase  of  typewriters. 

In  schools  with  two  typewriting  rooms,  it  is  suggested  that  one  room 
have  typewriters  which  are  pica  type,  and  the  second  room  have  type- 
writers which  are  elite  type.  However,  in  schools  with  only  one  type- 
writing room  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  half  the  machines  of  pica 
type  and  the  other  half  of  elite  type.  Another  possible  plan  in  schools 
with  one  typewriting  room  would  be  to  have  typewriters  of  elite  type  in 
the  typewriting  room  and  machines  of  pica  type  in  the  office  practice 
room,  or  vice  versa. 

Several  styles  of  individual  typewriting  desks  or  tables  are  available  in 
varying  widths  and  depths.  The  height  is  important,  and  most  of  the 
desks  or  tables  should  be  28  inches  and  29  inches  in  height.  However, 
it  is  advisable  to  have  a few  27  inches  and  30  inches  high.  There  should 
be  approximately  6 to  8 inches  of  space  between  the  top  of  the  knee 
and  the  frame  of  the  typewriter,  when  the  student  is  seated.  \Vhen 
desks  or  tables  of  an  adjustable  type  are  procured,  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  purchase  only  those  which  are  strongly  constructed.  Desks  or 
tables  may  be  secured  with  or  without  facilities  for  the  placement  of 
books  or  materials. 

A demonstration  stand  is  a necessity  for  every  typewriting  room 
especially  where  first  year  typewriting  is  offered.  The  base  should  be 
heavy  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  tipping,  and  these  stands  may  be 
constructed  in  the  school  shop. 

'Report:  “Pica  vs.  Elite  Typewriter  Type— 1951,”  Business  Education  World,  32'44l 
May.  1952. 

^Estelle  L.  Popham,  “Physical  Equipment  and  Room  Atmosphere,”  The  American 
Business  Education  Yearbook,  Vol.  10  (New  York:  New  York  University  Bookstore 
1953) , p.  27. 
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LAYOUT  OF  IV2-UNIT  TYPEWRITING  ROOM 
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Chalkboard  and  Bulletin 


An  important  item  of  equipment  for  each  typewriting  station  is  a copy- 
holder.  Copyholders,  if  not  permanently  attached  to  the  table,  should 
be  of  sufficient  w'eight  to  remain  in  place  irrespective  of  desk  vibration 
and  should  have  their  base  cushioned  to  prevent  marring  the  table  top. 
These  may  be  made  of  metal  or  wood  in  the  school  shop  at  a reduced 
cost.  Copyholders  should  not  be  so  large  that  they  do  not  clear  the 
carriage  return  of  the  typewriters. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  typewriters  are  placed  depends  on  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  room.  The  type  of  lighting  available— both 
artificial  and  natural— should  also  be  considered  when  typewriters  are 
arranged.  If  possible,  typewriting  rooms  should  be  arranged  with  eight 
rows  of  four  individual  desks  in  each  row.  All  of  the  machines  should 
be  facing  the  same  direction,  toward  the  demonstration  stand  and  type- 
writer from  which  the  teacher  directs  the  learning.  An  illustration  of 
this  may  be  found  on  pages  16  and  18. 

In  designing  a typewriting  room  the  following  should  be  provided: 
a minimum  of  ten  running  feet  of  chalkboard,  adecjuate  bulletin  board 
facilities,  built-in  cupboards  for  books  and  supplies,  electrical  outlets, 
and  filing  cabinets  for  pupils’  work  and  teachers’  reference  materials. 
Two  or  more  teachers  use  a typew'riting  room  in  most  schools,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  have  a filing  cabinet  for  each  instructor  wdio  uses  the  room. 
Suggestions,  relative  to  the  type  of  furniture  and  equipment  neetled, 
may  be  found  on  page  20. 

A machine  cleaning  schedule  should  be  set  up  so  that  the  machines 
will  be  cleaned  by  students  periodically.  For  instance  a schedule  could 
be  planned  where  teachers  agree  iqron  a certain  day  each  week  for 
typewriters  to  be  cleaned.  A plan  could  then  be  set  up  whereby  the 
first  period  class  would  clean  the  machines  the  first  week;  the  second 
week  the  second  period  class  would  clean  the  machines  on  the  same 
day;  the  third  week  the  third  period  class,  etc. 

The  cleaning  should  consist  not  only  of  brushing  out  erasure  debris 
and  paper  particles  but  also  in  using  a type  cleaner  to  remove  ink  and 
dust  deposits  from  the  type  bars.  Students  might  also  be  given  instruc- 
tion in  cleaning  a typewriter  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a stencil.  Type- 
writers receiving  heavy  usage  should  have  ribbons  rej^laced  twice  to  five 
times  a year  depending  on  the  quality  of  ribbons  and  how  frequently  the 
machines  are  used.  For  instructional  purposes  students  should  change 
the  ribbons. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  advisable  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of 
electric  typewriters.  Studies  indicate  that  approximately  17  j)er  cent’ 
of  the  office  typewriters  are  operated  electrically.  At  present  there  is  a 

Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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definite  ireiul  toward  electric  typewriters  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  in  the  next  tew  years  a larger  percentage  of  the  typewriters  used  in 
business  offices  will  be  electric. 

The  Division  of  Business  Education  has  recommended  that  schools 
have  enough  electric  typewriters  to  offer  each  student  in  the  business 
curriculum  ten  hours’  instruction  on  an  electric  machine.  This  in  most 
cases  is  enough  for  orientation  purposes;  however,  it  takes  between  80 
and  100  hours  of  practice  on  an  electric  typewriter  to  be  completely 
qualified  vocationally.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  there  is  an 
economy  of  teaching  time  if  electric  typewriters  are  used  for  instruc- 
tional purposes. 

The  cost  to  a school  for  an  electric  typewriter  is  approximately  $135 
more  than  the  cost  for  a manual  machine.  This  means  an  investment 
of  approximately  $4,320  more  than  it  would  cost  to  equip  a room  with 
32  manual  typewriters.  In  addition  to  this  added  expense,  there  is  also 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  of  w'iring  the  room  so  that  electric  typewriters 
can  be  connected. 

Equipment  and  Cost  of  Equipping  a Typewriting  Room 


General  Equipment  Estimated  Cost 

32  individual  desks  or  tables  equipped  with  means  of  adjust- 
ing height,  or  of  varying  heights  from  27  to  30  inches 

(desk  or  table  top:  20  by  36  inches)  * fSOO 

32  copyholders  32 

32  posture  chairs  640 

35  standard  typewriters  (one  for  demonstration  purposes. 

and  two  for  replacement  purposes)  5,600 

1 demonstration  stand  40 

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches)  200 

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  top:  32  by  54  inches)  and  accompany- 
ing (hair  100 

7,412 

M iscella neous  Eq uip ment 

1 interval  timer  4 

1 paper  cutter 25 

1 pencil  sharpener  2 

1 stapler  3 

2 wastebaskets  10 

2 wooden  desk  trays  6 

50 


l ot  At  17,462 


* Desk.s  (M  tables  which  are  adjustable  cost  approximately  twice  as  much. 

The  Combination  Room 

1.  One-teacher  business  education  department.  In  a small  secondary 
school  wdth  a one-teacher  business  education  department,  there  is  a 
need  for  an  all-purpose  room  where  the  basic  business  subjects  as  well 
as  the  skill  subjects  can  be  taught.  A classroom  a unit  and  a half  in  size 
(990  scpiare  feet)  is  strongly  recommended  to  provide  enough  type- 
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writers  ior  a class  ot  24  students  and  some  space  lui  ulhce  machines 
suited  to  community  needs.  A suggested  plan  for  the  layout  ot  the 
combination  room  may  be  lound  on  page  22.  In  this  ^rlan  it  is  assumed 
that  the  transcribing  machines  will  be  placed,  during  the  office  practice 
periods,  in  the  typewriting  section  of  the  room.  The  typewriters  will 
also  be  used  by  office  practice  students  in  cutting  stencils  and  in  typing 
liquid  duplicator  master  sheets. 

In  designing  a room  of  this  nature  the  following  should  be  provided 
in  the  plans;  one  lavatory  providing  hot  and  cold  running  water  with 
a paper  towel  dispenser,  at  least  twenty-five  running  feet  of  chalkboard, 
adequate  bulletin  board  facilities,  one  large  built-in  cupboard  with 
appropriate  shelves  for  storage  of  supplies  and  supplementary  materials, 
one  bookcase  or  open  shelves  for  reference  books,  and  electrical  outlets. 
On  page  23  may  be  found  suggestions  relative  to  furniture  and  ecjuipment 
which  might  be  secured  for  the  combination  room.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  machines,  with  the  exception  of  electric  typewriters  and  tran- 
scribing machines  is  based  on  those  which  are  manually  operated.  This 
room  is  designed  to  accommodate  24  students  in  basic  business,  l)ook- 
keeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  classes;  or  12  students  in  an  office 
practice  class. 

The  teacher’s  desk  may  be  placed  with  the  office  practice  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  desk  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  an  office 
situation,  and  to  encourage  the  teacher  to  use  the  front  of  the  room 
lor  demonstration  teaching  and  for  guiding  discussion  groups.  A 
partition,  or  a counter-height  supply  cabinet,  may  be  used  to  separate 
the  office  practice  section  from  the  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  basic  business  part  of  the  combination  room.  When  typewriting  is 
not  being  taught  the  demonstration  stand  should  be  moved  to  the  side 
of  the  room.  This  will  allow  more  space  in  the  front  of  the  room  for 
the  teacher  when  he  has  classes  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  etc. 

The  equipment  in  a room  of  this  type  w'here  typewriting,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  shorthand  are  taught  must  include  a desk  for  typewriting  with 
space  for  holding  copy;  for  bookkeeping,  consideration  must  be  given 
the  problem  of  space  for  a practice  set;  and  for  shorthand  there  is  need 
to  provide  working  area  for  a notebook.  When  a room  is  used  for  these 
different  subjects  it  is  generally  necessary  to  use  drop-head,  single  pedestal 
desks.  Mention  should  be  made  that  drop-head  desks  can  mean  an 
increase  in  typewriter  repair  because  failure  to  center  carriages  when 
putting  the  desk  down  results  in  bent  cylinder  shafts. 

In  planning  a combination  room  it  is  suggested  that  the  information 
on  the  typewriting  room  (pages  15  to  20)  , and  office  practice  room  (pages 
10  to  15),  be  reviewed. 
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2.  Two-teacher  business  education  departmeyit.  The  combination 
room  here  describetl  would,  rvith  a few  changes,  be  applicable  for  a 
two-teacher  business  education  department.  In  a two-teacher  depart- 
ment it  is  generally  not  necessary  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  shorthand 
in  the  combination  room.  Therefore,  one  suggested  change  is  that 
individual  typewriting  desks  or  tables  be  used.  If  this  is  done  a few 
more  typewriters  or  other  business  machines  can  be  added  to  the  room. 
In  a two-teacher  business  education  department,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  so  much  chalkboard  space.  Ten  running  feet  of  chalkboard  will 
in  all  probability  be  sufficient. 


Equipment  With  Cost  of  Equipping  a Combination  Room 

(For  the  one-teacher  business  education  departuient) 


General  Equipment 

24  drop-head  single  pedestal  typewriting  desks  with  drawers 

on  the  right  side  (desk  top:  32  by  42  inches)  

3 individual  desks  or  tables  (for  one  long-carriage  type- 
writer and  two  electric  typewriters)  equipped  with 
means  of  adjusting  height,  or  of  varying  heights  from 
27  to  30  inches  (desk  or  table  top:  20  by  36  inches)  * . . 

27  copyholders  

6 individual  tables  (for  adding-listing  machines  and  calcu- 
lators) of  varying  heights,  28  to  30  inches  (table  top: 

18  by  32  inches)  

33  posture  chairs  

27  standard  typewriters  (one  for  demonstration  purposes,  and 
two  for  replacement  purposes)  

1 table,  30  inches  in  height  (table  top:  30  by  50  inches)  . 

2 standard  electric  tvpewriters  

1 long-carriage  typewriter  

1 stencil  duplicator  and  cabinet  

1 fluid  duplicator  and  cabinet  

1 full-bank  adding-listing  machine  

1 ten-key  adding-listing  machine  

2 rotary  calculators  

2 key-driven  calculators  

2 transcribing  machines  

1 bookcase  or  open  bookshelves  (10  by  36  inches)  

1 demonstration  stand  

2 filing  cabinets  (18  by  36  inches)  

1 teacher’s  desk  (desk  top:  32  by  54  inches)  and  accompany- 
ing chair  

Miscellaneous  Equipment 

1 interval  timer  

1 paper  cutter  

1 pencil  sharpener  

1 stapler  

2 wastebaskets  

2 wooden  desk  trats  


Estimated  Cost 
$2,640 
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Total  $11,694 

* Desks  or  tables  which  are  adjustable  cost  approximately  twice  as  intich. 
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Other  Business  Rooms 

Shorthand  can  be  offered  in  a room  where  the  basic  business  courses, 
such  as  general  business,  are  taught.  However,  most  business  educators 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  can  be  more  adequately  ofEered  in 
a room  which  is  similar  to  the  bookkeeping  room  illustrated  on  page 
9.  In  regard  to  the  height  of  writing  surface  the  requirements  are  about 
the  same,  and  shorthand  in  most  instances  is  offered  on  the  same  grade 
level  as  bookkeeping. 

Plans  relative  to  a distributive  education  room  may  be  found  on  pages 
19  to  22  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction’s  Bulletin  380— 
Distributive  Education.  A room  wdrere  Principles  of  Selling  is  taught, 
should  have  display  counters,  selling  equipment,  etc.  Bulletin  380 
shoidd  be  used  for  reference  purposes  in  planning  a room  where  a 
Principles  of  Selling  course  is  going  to  be  offered. 

I he  usual  unit  classroom  (22  feet  by  30  feet)  with  standard  equip- 
ment including  at  least  twenty-hve  running  feet  of  chalkboard  will  meet 
the  needs  of  business  law,  economic  geography,  general  business,  and 
other  business  courses  of  this  nature. 

y\.  bookcase  or  bookshelves,  filing  cabinets,  and  storage  space  are 
items  which  deserve  careful  consideration.  All  three  of  these  items  are 
invaluable  in  rooms  where  basic  business  subjects  are  taught.  At  least 
one  metal,  four-drawer,  legal-size  cabinet,  provided  with  lock  should 
be  in  each  business  education  room.  Such  equipment  is  necessary  for 
the  filing  of  tests,  records,  and  materials  used  in  the  classroom. 

Bulletin  board  space  should  be  provided  in  each  business  education 
room.  If  there  is  no  other  space  available,  a limited  amount  of  bulletin 
board  can  be  placed  above  the  chalkboard,  providing  it  is  not  too  high. 
It  is  often  possible  to  place  bulletin  board  facilities  adjacent  to  a chalk- 
board. Here,  the  bulletin  board  should  be  large  enough  for  displays, 
but  not  so  large  that  the  top  part  is  never  used. 


Advisory  Service  Available 

Assistance  will  be  given  local  groups  in  planning  and  remodeling  their 
departments  by  the  Chief  of  Business  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Supplementary  information  pertaining  to  layout  and  equipment  may 
be  found  in  the  publications  listed  in  the  bibliography. 
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